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CHRISTIANITY 


and Crisis 


A Christian Journal of Opinion 


Senator Kennedy’s Statement 


Technically, Senator Kennedy is not yet run- 
ning for President. But one need not be par- 
ticularly astute to see that he is at least making 
a valiant effort to clear away the roadblocks that 
might stand in his way should he decide to seek 
a field of wider service than the United States Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, as everyone knows, a main road- 
block that presumably stands in his way is the fact 
that he is a Roman Catholic. Many Americans have 
expressed concern at the problem of “divided loyal- 
ty” that might plague a Catholic president. Would 
his primary allegiance be to his country or to that 
“foreign power,” the Vatican? Would he listen to 
the voters or to the “hierarchy”? 

In a highly calculated effort to lull these fears 
into quiescence, Senator Kennedy recently gave a 
forthright statement of his conception of the rela- 
tionship of Catholicism to public office. In an in- 
terview reported in Look magazine (March 3, 1959), 
he affirmed belief in the separation of Church and 
State, opposed an ambassador to the Vatican and 
opposed Federal aid to parochial schools. Summing 
up Kennedy’s position, Look reported, “In a cap- 
sule, his theme is that religion is personal, politics 
is public, and the twain need never meet and con- 
flict.” That this is a fair exegesis is borne out by 
a direct quotation from Kennedy: ‘Whatever one’s 
religion in his private life may be, for the office 
holder, nothing takes precedence over his oath to 
uphold the Constitution and all its parts.” 

Presumably these statements were meant to re- 
assure non-Catholic American voters. But with 
whatever reassurance he may have brought to the 
minds of some, Mr. Kennedy can only have in- 
creased the perturbation in the minds of others. 
For in trying to concede certain things to the body 


politic, Senator Kennedy has conceded far too much. 
In his effort to assure his possible constituency that 
he is just a regular American, he has succeeded 
only in demonstrating that he is a rather irregular 
Christian. ey 

The issues need not be posed even in terms of 
one very high point of vulnerability in his whole 
approach, namely, the assumption that religion is 
a private affair with no relationship to the holding 
of public office. To say this, whether as Protestant, 
Catholic or Jew, is in point of fact to be denying 
one’s faith and declaring it to be a sheer irrele- 
vancy. 

No, the more disturbing problem is to be lo- 
cated elsewhere. It is at the point where, having 
brushed religion aside as irrelevant to public issues, 
Senator Kennedy goes on to say, “For the office 
holder, nothing takes precedence over his oath to 
uphold the Constitution and all its parts” (italics 
added). 

If a so-called “‘secularist” were to make this state- 
ment, one would be forced to say that this eleva- 
tion of the State to the pinnacle of totally uncriti- 
cal adulation is the seed bed in which the plant 
of totalitarianism flourishes and grows. It may take 
decades for the seed to come to full flower, but it 
will have been well planted. And recent history 
is tragically full of gardens in which this weed has 
choked out all other life. 

If a Protestant candidate had said that there was 
no loyalty in his life higher than his loyalty to the 
State, an equally negative reaction would be called 
for. For this is precisely the thing that the Chris- 
tian is not permitted to say. He believes that his 
ultimate and only unconditioned loyalty is to God, 
and that no other loyalty can usurp the place of 
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that loyalty. If another does achieve that pre- 
eminence, then the Christian is adjudged guilty 
of breaking the commandment that goes, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” Such a per- 
son is guilty of idolatry. He is saying that there is 
a commitment in his life that is not subject to judg- 
ment by the most high God. He is saying that he 
has exempted an area of his life from subjection 
to the will of God. 

And when a Roman Catholic makes the state- 
ment, particularly since he makes the statement as 
a Christian, he is not to be excused from being 
challenged on this point simply because he is a 
Roman Catholic. In fact, precisely because he is 
a Roman Catholic he must be challenged. For, with- 
out attempting to give Senator Kennedy a lesson 
in the tenets of his own faith, it can surely be as- 
serted that the Catholic is not called upon to give 
unambiguous and unqualified loyalty to any state. 
He, too, is subject to the first commandment. Ac- 
tually, he is not even called upon to give unam- 
biguous and unqualified loyalty to his Church if 
he cannot in good conscience believe and do what 
the Church tells him to believe and do. At that 
point, for the Catholic, the rights of conscience 
stand supreme. This latter point need not be our 
major concern at the moment. 

But the former point must be held up as a major 
concern. For the loyalty that the Christian has 
as a citizen is always a qualified loyalty. His as- 
sertion that “Christ is Lord” means that he can 
never finally say, in the tone and with the same 
intent, “Caesar is Lord,” even if the latter phrase 
comes out in a twentieth century paraphrase that 
goes, “Nothing takes precedence over [the office 
holder’s] oath to uphold the Constitution.” The 
State cannot command the Christian’s total and un- 
qualified loyalty, even if that state be the United 
States of America. 

Senator Kennedy seems to have forgotten this. 
And in his attempt to do a minor service to his 
constituency, he has done a major disservice to his 
faith. R. M. B. 


MR. DULLES’ ILLNESS 


HE ILLNESS of Secretary Dulles has demon- 
strated some things about him that neither 
criticism of his political judgment nor the cumula- 
tive hostile propaganda against him as an indi- 
vidual can obscure. In the prevailing attitude to- 
ward him there is something more than the ordi- 


4 
nary hushing of hostile words in the presence of 
suffering. 

The way he has taken suffering during recent 
months has produced great respect and admiration 
for his extraordinary moral stamina, for his cour- 
age and devotion, for sheer qualities of character 
which are allegedly in short supply among Amer. 
icans these days. Because Mr. Dulles is so strong 
an individual himself, we can understand more 
adequately the depth of his conviction concerning 
the place of the free individual in society. He shows 
this same stamina in the face of criticism. There 
are defensible criticisms of his policies and of the 
judgments and attitudes that lie behind them, but 
this man has been, for many years, the target of 
personal attacks that went far beyond defensible 
criticism. 

This journal also has expressed criticism of Mr, 
Dulles’ policies, judgments and attitudes. To a 
considerable degree, we see that the things we 
criticized are the negative side of qualities we ad- 
mire. Mr. Dulles’ lack of sensitivity to the feelings 
of people who live under different conditions, his 
tendency to carry too much of the load himself 
and his habit of seeing the world in morally black- 
and-white terms are the negative side of his dog- 
gedness, his “inner directedness” and his strong 
moral convictions. If he could imagine why others 
could take a less hostile view of communism than 
he does, he would be able to understand better 
the world that is so powerfully influenced by his 
convictions. 

We hesitate to enter into the controversy over 
whether or not Mr. Dulles should continue as Sec- 
retary of State. At present we are impressed by the 
fact that so many of his critics (including even 
Walter Lippmann) call for his continuance, not 
out of sentiment but because in recent months he 
has shown more “flexibility” and because it is 
thought that no one else would have the authority 
to carry off a flexible program at this time. This 
is, in part, because of the lack of any other Amer- 
ican leadership and because of Mr. Dulles’ great 
influence with Chancellor Adenauer. It is also be- 
lieved that flexibility in anyone less might seem 
to be weakness in the eyes of the Russians. 

At least twice in discussing the Berlin crisis Mr. 
Dulles intimated that he might be willing to con- 
sider changes in the American position: once when 
he suggested that free elections might not have to 
come before the unification of Germany, and again 
when he suggested that de facto dealings with the 
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East German authorities were not out of the ques- 
tion. There is a very general admiration not only 
of his character, but also of his intellectual grasp 
of all facets of the current problem. And it is sus- 
pected that no one else in high places in this coun- 
try shares that grasp. 

Few journals have been more intelligently criti- 
cal of the policies of Mr. Dulles than The Man- 
chester Guardian. Yet in a recent editorial, it calls 
for the continuation of his leadership at this mo- 
ment. It says that the other Foreign Ministers are 
“a poor lot without him” and that “Mr. Dulles 
has, above all, authority and, therefore, can pro- 
vide leadership.” This is a great tribute. It is also 
a sad commentary on the weakness of leadership 
in this country and in the West generally. 

Having made these remarks, we want our last 
words to emphasize the belief that it is good for 
his fellow citizens to be able to see the character 
of John Foster Dulles in perspective and to express 
the deeply felt hope that once more he will have 
a victory over his illness. J.C. B. 


THE PERMANENT LESSON OF BERLIN 


HE EBB and flow of exchanges between Soviet 
and American officials, with one public state- 
ment contradicting the next, are so bewildering that 
ordinary citizens in search of peace must feel with 
Pasternak: “I am lost like a beast in an enclosure 
...and there is no way out.” The trouble may pos- 
sibly lie in the attempt to combine intricate pri- 
vate diplomatic probings, as with Khrushchev and 
Macmillan, with a continual outpouring of public 
pronouncements, especially on the Soviet side. It 
is, of course, conceivable that “there is no way out.” 
If the risks are as grave and positions as frozen 
as some public statements indicate, Senator Ken- 
nedy is probably correct in urging Americans to 
consider at least partial mobilization. If policies 
over Berlin represent positions from which neither 
side ‘‘will budge an inch,” the sense of urgency, 
about which everyone talks but which only a hand- 
ful of leaders exemplify, is long overdue. Ironical- 
ly, leaders with a sense of urgency are more fre- 
quently booed than applauded. 
The Western invitation to the Soviet Union was 
a simple and unqualified proposal to parley. The 
United States, Britain and France told the Rus- 
sians we were ready to confer and negotiate with- 
out setting down the terms of reference or a list 
of what can and cannot be discussed at a Big Four 
Foreign Ministers’ conference. The joint note was 
something new and imaginative, not a mere propa- 
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ganda gambit. The Western powers advanced this 
design as a counter-proposal in rejecting the Rus- 
sian call on January 10 for a 28-nation conference 
to work out a German peace treaty. 

The Russians in effect had three choices: (1) 
they could reject the Western note and issue an- 
other propaganda broadside making clear they have 
no intention of serious negotiations on Germany 
at this stage; (2) they could accept and reserve the 
formulation of a Soviet position for the explora- 
tory talks to follow; or (3) the Russians could nego- 
tiate in the context of the Khrushchev-Macmillan 
talks on the time and circumstances of the forth- 
coming conference. 

The choice for both sides is a critical one, for 
once East and West are committed to a major con- 
ference they must do more than harangue one 
another. Neither side, once they meet to talk about 
Germany in the spotlight of world opinion, can 
afford to carry the onus of responsibility for a con- 
ference that breaks up in angry and total disagree- 
ment. 

This suggests the one permanent lesson that 
flows from the present crisis. Never in history have 
the stakes in diplomatic negotiations been as mo- 
mentous. Yet never before have the techniques, 
procedures and approaches to negotiating with the 
antagonist been more complicated, awkward and 
composed of elements that work at cross-purposes 
with one another. In part, these problems inhere 
in the revolutionary purposes of the Soviet Union. 
Diplomacy is only one of the instruments in the 
Soviet armory of weapons, all designed to serve as 
provisional tools in the quest for world empire. It 
will be used if and when it serves Russian inter- 
ests; it must be abandoned when Soviet ends can 
be more effectively furthered through other meth- 
ods. 

Within these limits, however, the need is clear 
for a radical overhauling of diplomatic machinery 
both as it effects negotiations with the Russians and 
discussions among Western allies. On November 
29, 1958, the Economist (London) editorialized: “It 
is not so much what Mr. Dulles does in a crisis as 
what he does not do in between them.” This criti- 
cism could be equally directed at other American 
statesman since 1946 because the machinery has 
been sadly lacking for the more or less continuous 
diplomacy needed to deal with problems before 
they carry all concerned to the rim of the abyss. 

In Lebanon, Quemoy and Berlin, the West has 
acted resolutely virtually to the limits of its ca- 
pacities once the crises exploded. Between crises, ' 
the record is far less impressive and we have had 

















almost no success in avoiding the embarrassment 
of being “‘stuck on the status quo” from which 
neither we nor our antagonist dared retreat. 

Adlai Stevenson has proposed as a way out of 
this unhappy and tragic impasse a kind of con- 
tinuous “conference diplomacy” in which envoys 
at appropriate levels might remain essentially in 
constant discussion, freed of all drama and public 
pressure to produce spectacular diplomatic results. 
If they were successful their efforts might be rati- 
fied, but in the main their enterprise would be to 
“explore one another’s minds” through the ancient 
art of quiet discussion. 

Dean Rusk has suggested another approach of 


Death and Resurrection in Dr. 


OOKS OF PROTEST directed against the to- 
Bb talitarian society do not belong on the same 
shelf with Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago. From his 
perspective on the events of twentieth century 
Russia—revolution and civil war, social upheaval 
and the police state—the great body of protest lit- 
erature takes the totalitarian society too seriously. 
Pasternak writes from a center of attention that 
does not permit him to give so high an estimate 
of the police state. 

Clearly Pasternak does not view the State as a 
kingdom of evil without limit or foe. He has some 
hard and bitter things to say of the Marxist State 
and of contemporary events that have left people 
“as helpless as children in the face of the un- 
known,” but the center of attention is not there. 
His book, after all, is about a victory. 

But the victory that he celebrates is not of the 
same sort as inscribed in those volumes of protest 
literature that place the free man in mere antithesis 
to the order that would deny this freedom. The 
victory described there is purely formal. It depends 
upon the form of freedom but not upon a fullness 
of life that might give true weight and depth to 
the victory. 

Pasternak does not offer us, therefore, the politi- 
cal hero of protest literature. Such a man is too 
light, too formal and empty to draw into himself 
and transfigure the events of the twentieth century. 
He has chosen instead for his hero a man who is 
only elliptically related to the political order, a 


Mr. May, a contributing editor, writes frequently on literary and 
religious subjects. All quotations are from the American edition of 
Dr. Zhivago translated by Max Hayward, Manya Harari and Ber- 
nard Guilbert Guerney, and published by Pantheon Books, Inc., 
New York, 1958. 


establishing the practice of regular discussions of 
Foreign Ministers on “outstanding problems” at, 
say, the opening sessions of each General Assem- 
bly. They might appear not merely to participate 
in “the General Debate,” but to parley in private 
together. 

There may be other devices more appropriate 
to the problem but these proposals by two distin- 
guished Americans inject fresh thinking in our most 
fundamental problem. If Berlin teaches nothing 
else, it demonstrates the timeliness and urgency of 
new approaches to the one arena where, more than 
any other, war and peace will be decided. 

K. W. T. 


Zhivago 
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WILLIAM F. MAY 


doctor and poet, whose name, we are told, is a form 
of the root word for “life.” For Pasternak’s theme 
is nothing less than the Gospel of John—the theme 
of death and resurrection—in which alone there is 
sufficient depth, fullness and power to remove the 
State from the center of the stage to the wings 
where it belongs, no matter how much pomp and 
fury it has inspired in the course of the play. 

All this is indicated in Lara’s farewell at Zhiva- 
go’s coffin. There we are taught how to interpret 
the story. 


At last we are together again, Yurochka. And 
in what a terrible way God has willed our 
reunion. Can you conceive of such misfor- 
tune! I cannot, cannot. Oh, God! I can’t stop 
crying. Think of it! It’s again so much in our 
style, made to our measure. Your going—my 
end. Again something big, irreparable. The 
riddle of life, the riddle of death, the enchant- 
ment of genius, the enchantment of unadorned 
beauty—yes, yes, these things were ours. But 
the small worries of practical life—things like 
the reshaping of the planet—these things, no 
thank you, they are not for us. (p. 502) 


With this last line, Pasternak relativizes the 
whole experience of the twentieth century. Other 
men’s gloomy transcendentals and shining gods 
have been put in their place as “the small worries 
of practical life.” Life and preparedness for death 
replace high-born, infertile aims at reshaping the 
planet. 

By centering attention on the life, the passion, 
the little death and the eternal life of the awkward 
poet and doctor, Pasternak intends to compose a 
divine comedy out of materials that seemed insus- 
ceptible to such transfiguration, to make a City of 
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God stand out in the very fall of empires and deca- 
dent orders. Seen from this plane, traditional pro- 
test literature is a little too manichaean in its tem- 
per. It takes its idols too seriously. Pasternak offers 
4 more Isaiah-like treatment of the idol, which is 
recognized for what it is in all its impotence. 

This is why it has been said, despite all the po- 
litical furor over the book, that it is not a book 
about Communist society and certainly not one 
that aligns itself with the West. The transcen- 
dental causes of East and West are driven from 
the center to the perimeter of vision. The victor- 
ious theme of death and resurrection takes their 
place. 


Pasternak and Christianity 


Reviewers who have praised this book have rec- 
ognized, though not expounded, the difference be- 
tween Pasternak’s and a more orthodox version of 
Christianity. Suffice it to say that Pasternak cele- 
brates creation and creativity and not man’s recrea- 
tion at the hands of Jesus Christ. He offers the 
mystery of the free individual, rather than the mys- 
tery of God’s free and gracious action toward in- 
dividuals and peoples. He celebrates the joy of 
existence (“every work of art including tragedy ex- 
presses the joy of existence,” p. 454) more than the 
joy of the gospel. He speaks of the prologue to the 
Gospel of John. But the light that shines into dark- 
ness is a human love, rather than the divine love. 
He speaks of death and resurrection but not as a 
singular event through which the Messiah has in- 
augurated a new world. Rather he thinks of them 
as symbol for a mighty rhythm that reverberates 
through nature (the spring thaw) and through the 
humblest and the noblest of human events: from 
the escape of labor conscripts who break free from 
their captors to the transfiguration of the deepest 
sorrow of the poet. 


And when the midnight comes 

All creatures and all flesh will fall silent 

Death itself can be overcome 

On hearing spring put forth its rumor 

that just as soon as there is better weather 

Death itself can be overcome 

Through the power of the Resurrection. 

“Holy Week,” p. 526 

It would be foolish, however, to offer these rath- 
er stark contrasts between Pasternak and tradi- 
tional Christian affirmation, without acknowledg- 
ing the profound influence of the Gospel of John 
on Pasternak. This Gospel has influenced Paster- 
nak decisively on the location of man’s victory. 

It should be recalled that the Fourth Gospel, 
mistakenly or not, has inspired those who under- 
stand eternal life as a present experience, as op- 
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posed to those who defer eternal life to a future 
fulfillment. By virtue of this inspiration, Pasternak 
rejects both a Christian and Marxist futurism. 

Dr. Zhivago has his way of putting his rejection 
of Christian futurism, as he speaks to the dying 
Anna Ivanovna: 


Resurrection. In the crude form in which it 
is preached to console the weak, it is alien to 
me.... You are anxious about whether you 
will rise from the dead or not, but you rose 
from the dead when you were born and you 
didn’t notice it. (pp. 67-68) 


The good doctor, however, has more to criticize 
than the pale eschatology of a dying Christian or- 
der. He sees in Marxist futurism a far more signifi- 
cant (and bloody) form of the neglect of present 
life. Marxist futurists convert the present into raw 
material for their fantastic schemes. They look up- 
on life as “a lump of raw material that needs to 
be processed by them, to be ennobled by their 
touch. But life is never a material, a substance to 
be moulded” (p. 338). Therefore, Yurii Zhivago 
delivers at once his creed and his complaint against 
the world-shapers and planners. 


Man is born to live, not to prepare for life. 
Life itself, the phenomenon of life, the gift 
of life, is so breath-takingly serious! So why 
substitute this childish harlequinade of im- 
mature fantasies, these schoolboy espacades? 


(p. 297) 
The world-shaper is a man of colossal preten- 
sion; he offers nothing less than a substitute uni- 
verse, the future for the present, but his dreams 
have no more weight, substance and ultimate pow- 
er than a “childish harlequinade of immature fan- 
tasies.” 

Strelnikov, the “Shooter,” the schoolteacher turn- 
ed Revolutionist, is symbol for all that is infer- 
tile and accursed in the rejection of the present 
for the future. He cuts himself off from his wife, 
Lara, in order to return to her one day a hero, a 
great man, vindicated in the service of the cause, 
but he ends his life at his own hands, disowned by 
the cause and useless to his wife in her need. The 
futurist is himself futureless. 

The man, on the other hand, who devotes him- 
self patiently to the present, knows the resurrec- 
tion. The climax of Dr. Zhivago occurs in the mag- 
nificent chapter entitled, “Return to Varykino,” 
which concentrates painstakingly on the last few 
days left to Zhivago and his mistress, Lara, before 
their inevitable parting. There is an excruciating 
attention to the details of daily life as they make 
the house inhabitable, manage their small treasure 
of food and fuel, and Zhivago writes. 





Eternal life is man’s by participation in the full- 
ness of existence—day-by-day. Sorrow is there, suf- 
fering is present, tragedy is imminent, but none 
of these is sufficient reason for abandoning the pres- 
ent. As one of Zhivago’s poems frames such an ex- 
perience, 

....0ur evenings serve as farewells 

And our little feasts as testaments, 

So that the secret stream of sorrow 

May impart some warmth to the chill of being. 

“Earth,” p. 553 

Again, remotely, we are reminded of John, for 
whom Christ was glorified in the hour of his pas- 
sion and death. Glorification was not deferred to 
a future date. 


Art and the Resurrection Life 


Pasternak’s location of man’s victory in the pres- 
ent requires a reinterpretation of the significance 
of human labor and creativity. Certainly, on the 
basis of a Western understanding of work (the ac- 
tivist tradition), the question may legitimately be 
asked whether all human work does not involve 
a sort of deference to the future. In other words, 
are the Marxists the only ones who would immolate 
the present on behalf of a substitute universe that 
lies ahead? Is not the very purpose of all human 
labor to create a future universe that is a partial 
substitute for the one we know? Is not the very 
intention of creativity the transformation of life? 

After all, a man shovels a sidewalk to clear it of 
snow; he writes a poem in order to draw up a uni- 
verse that would not exist apart from his creativity; 
he fights for social security in order to substitute 
a different kind of old age than is possible with- 
out it. Why then take exception to world-shapers 
who would substitute a new world for the present 
afflicted one? 

Pasternak’s answer includes more than the ob- 
servation that futurists shed blood, while snow 
shovellers, poets and pre-Marxist social reformers 
are relatively harmless. Rather he offers an entire- 
ly different understanding of human creativity and 
labor. 

For Pasternak, human creativity is not simply a 
power through which life is transformed. This is 
not the peculiar glory of human labor. Rather, in 
and through human labor, nature and human na- 
ture are presently revealed and disclosed. (A group 
of refugees work to clear a railroad track of snow, 
but at the same time this simple labor lays bare 
a landscape along the track to Siberia in a certain 
way.) Human creativity offers a theophany not by 
covering over life with another order, but by meet- 
ing nature in such a way as to reveal its secret. 
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This special theophanic power of labor shows 
up in the humblest of ways but it has its supreme 
exemplification in the work of the artist. The func. 
tion of art is not to lead away from life to an arti. 
fact but to give access to the mystery of life. Vin. 
dication of this view requires Zhivago to reject 
both the formalists and the realists in his defini. 
tion of art. 

For the formalist, a work of art is a universe of 
its own, which may function as a substitute for this 
world. It substitutes the Grecian urn for the warmth 
and litheness of human bodies. For Zhivago, how. 
ever, the creative act does not produce a form that 
vanquishes the world that we know, but rather 
gives access to its mysterious content. The work 
of art does not oppose life; it lays it bare. “I have 
never seen art as form but rather as a hidden, se. 
cret part of content.” (p. 281) 

Certainly, however, this depreciation of form 
does not mean that creativity has no function. Pas. 
ternak, the symbolist, has not suddenly turned into 
a realist concerned only with the “bare facts” of 
the story. Zhivago makes this clear when he insists 
that the work of art is a “hidden, secret part of 
content.” This is to suggest that content is not an 
open, public fact, readily packaged by every war- 
time journalist who plies his trade. There is a 
truth ‘“‘worked out” in the work of art. Nature, 
the joy of existence, is disclosed in and through 
the labor. 

Perhaps now it is clear why Zhivago is both doc. 
tor and artist without contradiction in his voca- 
tions. In both labors, he is guardian of life. Crea- 
tivity serves the resurrection. The day-by-day re- 
newal of the joy of existence is an event of the 
creative order. Quite appropriately, therefore, Dr, 
Zhivago concludes with the doctor’s poems, gath- 
ered by his half-brother, Evgraf, and Lara. 

These poems are neither an appendix to the 
book nor a substitute for his life. They are his 
resurrection, nothing less than the whole man and 
his day-by-day experience of the tragedy of his cen- 
tury rendered into an ikon. Pasternak sees a vic- 
tory here in the light of which the terrors of our 
days are drained of their power. 


The Moral of the Tale 


Pasternak does not offer a “superior version” of 
the Christian faith, as some critics have suggested; 
nevertheless, I feel rudely challenged by the novel 
on two counts: 

(1) This is an age of crisis, as everyone admits. 
Transcendental evils ring us on every side. We read 
about their doings every day in our newspapers. 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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In a previous installment I offered a new text 
for the Advent lesson, a kind of prologue to a fifth 
gospel, on the assumption that the canon is not 
closed and that future church councils will want 
to take all new manuscripts into account. It seems 
to me that something of the sort is also called for 
in the Easter season. In what follows, therefore, I 
offer the Easter story as it has come to be told in 
the oral traditions of modern culture-religion. 
While some will urge that it belongs to the genre 
of saga, folklore, tradition or myth, others will 
want to insist that it is not, for all that, the less 
true. It should be clear, at all events, that this is 
not something that I have “made up.” It is sober 
and straight-forward reporting of the various strata 
of twentieth century religion. Students of the Form- 
geschichte Schule, who want to disentangle the var- 
ious sources, can start from the fact that the extant 
versions draw on at least the following sources: SS 
(Sunday Schools), ss (sermons by seminarians), Ss 
(Sunday supplements), Pp (Protestant pulpits), RC 
(Radio Commercials), and StSp (Sermon topics in 
Saturday’s papers). 


The Gospel According to St. Hereticus 


CHAPTER 23 


1But on the first day of the week, toward dawn, they 
arose and went to the garden in convertibles, ranch 
wagons, and Corvettes, wearing on their persons the 
spices they had prepared for the occasion. 2And behold, 
as the sun burst forth there was a great blast from four 
trumpets, drawn from the local high school marching 
band. And at the blast of the trumpets, an Easter bunny, 
wondrous large, stood before them. His appearance was 
like lightning and his fur was white as snow. 4And he 
did carry a sign affixed to his hat bearing the words 
“Courtesy of Jones’ Department Store.” 


‘And in great joy at his appearing, all the children 
began to clamor and to shout, ®saying as with one voice, 
“Who will roll away the eggs for us?” 7For at his ap- 
pearance it was as though the miracle of spring had 
been enacted once again, and that from the belly of 
the Easter bunny had come forth many eggs, some green, 
some yellow, some chocolate; and red, white and blue 
ones not a few. 
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8And the parents were grieved and afraid for the chil- 
dren, that they would pick up the eggs and pelt one 
another therewith. ®For it was the custom in that place 
that on Easter morn all believers were to dress in new 
raiment. And the parents were afraid not only for the 
children’s raiment but for their own as well, 1°for 
verily all those assembled were believers and were wear- 
ing new and shining apparel for which they had paid 
beyond their means, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
an hundred fold. 

11Then all with one cry took up the refrain, “Behold 
the miracle of spring!” 12And those on the left did cry 
aloud, “I believe in the deep greenness of the new- 
grown grass,” 13while those on the right were heard to 
say, “Verily once again from out the earth hath come 
forth shoots,” 14and all together raised their voices in 
a mighty chorus to repeat together, “As it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen.” 

15But certain scoffers there were among them who 
did say, 16*Ye know not what ye do. !7Is this not the 
great miracle of the irruption of eternity into time? 
18Know ye not that the eschatological moment of all 
the aeons is here compressed into the facticity of the 
concrete, specific and unrepeatable?” 1®But they said 
unto them, “We will hear of this another time,” 2°and 
they turned their backs on them. 2!Whereat the scoffers 
said one to another, “It is as we have always heard. 
The multitudes will not hear gladly the simple word of 
the gospel, for their ears are verily stopped by the sin 
of their hubris.” 22And they went away content among 
themselves. 

23And others there were in their midst who did speak 
on this wise: “Easter is the season of joy. Be joyful in 
the God of your choice, all ye lands. Serve the God of 
your choice with earrings, come before his presence 
with new clothes, and show yourself glad in him with 
raiment and new finery.” 24And then, with scarcely a 
change in intonation, the voices went on to say, 25“For 
a small down payment you can own the hat of your 
choice with which to worship the God of your choice. 
Show your faith in the future by buying now and pay- 
ing later.” 26And all with one impulse did go forth, 
and he that had no money went, bought and did eat, 
and they all with one accord did sing forth praise to 
one another’s raiment. 

27But privily each one said to himself of the other, 
“Why did she buy that ghastly hat?” 

28And some did carry placards with words of cheer 
inscribed thereon, for the hope and consolation of the 
multitudes. 2®And affixed thereto were words for the 
season, to wit: 30There Is No Death,” 3land “Make 
Every Day Easter Day” to which latter sign was appended 
in smaller letters inscribed beneath, “By Banishing All 
Thought of Death.” 32And one there was whose banner 
went, in a glorious affirmation of the entire festival, “The 
Miracle of Easter is the Miracle of Spring.” 33And many 
there were who carried words too small to read, but 
whose meaning was writ large by pictures affixed thereto, 
of green leaves, pansies, and new ploughed fields. 

34And through it all none was discouraged save three. 
35And they went out and fled. For trembling and as- 
tonishment had come upon them. And they said noth- 
ing to anyone, for they were afraid. 


Some of the textual critics have suggested that 
the MSS has broken off in the middle of a sen- 
tence. I’m willing to let it stand as is. It seems a 
fit conclusion. 








Dr. Zhivago (Continued from page 30.) 

And yet, perhaps, we are tempted to take these 

transcendental evils too seriously, that is, to take 
them more seriously than the victory in which we 
stand. We are inclined to forget what Isaiah knew: 
that the ultimate power of the.idol is nothing. 
, Pasternak’s detcion to hate of prawns 
in effecty)do not react so nervously to every crisis 
as'to betray the ‘victory in which men stand! Per- 
haps this imperative, by way of analogy, has some 
significance for Christianity and Crisis. 

If it is possible for Pasternak to face the crisis 
of suffering and world disorder on the basis of hu- 
man experience alone, certainly a Church founded 
in a victory far more encompassing than Pasternak 
has yet recognized ought to relate itself to world 
crisis, but not with so much anxiety written across 
its face as to contradict the victory that nourishes 
its life. 

(2) There is further need for re-examination of 
the function of human labor and creativity in the 
light of this victory. 

Surely, human creativity includes the power to 
transform, and the Church would serve her Lord 
ill were she to renounce interest in the transfor- 
mation of an afflicted world. 

But just as surely there is a certain form of de- 
sperate interest in transformation that, in effect, 
denies that a victory has occurred for this afflicted 
world. 

With respect to the latter one-sidedness, Paster- 
nak indirectly has a suggestion to make: the func- 
tion of creativity is not simply to make up for an 
affliction but to disclose and honor a victorious 
resurrection. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


NCC General Board Receives 
Fifth World Order Conference Report 


Meeting in Hartford, Conn., on February 25, the 
General Board of the National Council of Churches 
voted unanimously to “receive and transmit” the 
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Report of the Fifth World Order Conference, held 
in Cleveland, November 18-21, 1958, to the Coun. 
cil’s Department of International Affairs. It was 
pointed out by council officials that, when and if 
this department wishes to frame a policy statement 
following study of the World Order Conference's 
Report, it is free to do so and to lay such a pro- 
posed pronouncement before the General Board 
with a request for action. 

Because the “Message to the Churches” contained, 
among other things, a section that urged the 
U.S. to reconsider factors looking toward the en. 
trance of mainland China into the United Nations; 
it had become the object of widespread misinterpre- 
tation and subsequent attacks from various groups 
throughout the country. In connection with some 
of the attacks on the “Message,” the General Board 
passed a new pronouncement, entitled “The Hart. 
ford Appeal.” 

The Appeal asked the churches to (1) uphold 
the right and duty of the churches and the councils 
to study and comment upon issues of human con- 
cern, however controversial; (2) encourage from 
within and without the churches and their councils 
full and open criticism of the position taken by 
them; (3) resist all efforts to discourage full free- 
dom of discussion and, in discussion, reject attempts 
to suppress such freedom; (4) invite full candor on 
the part of government officials and other leaders 
of opinion in the public exposition of problems 
and dilemmas affecting our nation and its citizens, 

The Appeal, directed to all Christian churches 
in this country, will be called to the especial atten- 


tion of the 33 Protestant and Orthodox denomina- 


tions that make »p the constituency of the NCC. 
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